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THE BELIEVER’S STANDARD. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., Dec. 8, 1867. 

HE experiences that we ought to regard 
as the true standard of attainment, and 
that we ought to open ourselves to and con- 
fess as far as we can, are experiences that are 
expressed in the New Testament in such pas- 
sages as these: ‘‘ God ‘hath said, I will dwell 
in them, and walk in them.” ‘ Hereby know 
we that we dwell in him, and he in us, because 
he hath given us of his spirit.” ‘ Let the 
peace of God rule in your hearts.” Paul 
prays for believers that Christ may dwell in 
their hearts by faith. We need not be linger- 
ing along in a state where we hardly know 
whether we believe in Christ or not, and have 
only distant glimpses and momentary sensa- 
tions of his life and personality. We can 
come into a state where he dwells in us— 
makes his home in our hearts, and where we 
feel his presence all the time, “a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life.” It 
is not necessary to go on forever dealing with 
him in retail ; living, so to speak, as poor folks 
do by running to the corner grocery every 
day ; we can deal with him by wholesale, let 
him into our hearts by faith, so that he will 
dwell there and be everything to us that we 
want; deliver us from the snares of the devil, 
and give us peace and salvation. We may 

come to sit with him in heavenly places. 
Christ prayed for his disciples, and for them 
that should believe on him through their word, 
that they all might be one, as he and the Father 
were one—* Tin them, and thou in me.” We 
are in the way of confessing Christ in us a 
spirit of faith, of humility, and whatever good 
spirit we want; but we should not be con- 
tented with specialties of that kind. We 
should turn into our hearts and believe that 
Christ in his fullness, in all his goodness, the 
very personality of Christ, is in us. We 
should confess ourselves possessed by him, 
bewitched by him, swallowed up by him, so 
that we become his very slave. Paul was a 
slave of Jesus Christ. He said, “I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me.” He had 
come under a power that ‘ cast down imagi- 
nations and every high thing that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God, bringing 
into captivity every thought to the obedience 
of Christ.” -Christ dwelt in his heart. In 
seeking this indwelling of Christ, we are not 





to ascend up to heaven, or descend into the 
deep; we are not to go out of our hearts ; 
but we must werk back into our central con- 
sciousness, until we can see and feel what 
already exists there, and establish communica- 
tion by faith with a life which is within our life. 


SWEDENBORGIANA.—NO. 5 
BY J. H. N. 

WEDENBORG was fifty-seven years old 

when he turned his attention to religion, 
and set up as a ghost-seeing spiritualist. Pre- 
viously, he had been simply an omnivorous and 
gluttonous speculator in science. And this 
change was not conversion to something new, 
but only ripening and sublimation of the old. 
He was in his old age what his youth and 
manhood made him. He carried over into 
his religious career the mental habits of his 
scientific life. Indeed, it would be easy to 
show (as I may do at some future time), that 
many of the dogmas which he propounded as 
revelations—confirmed by ‘ memorable rela- 
tions” of angelic gossip—were only his old 
scientific speculations in a new dress. It is 
very important therefore, in judging his reli- 
gious works, that we get a correct estimate of 
his scientific character. 


Mr. Bush, it will be observed, in his letters 
already published, claims large reverence for 
the “ philosophical principles which lie at the 
foundations of the whole system.” He urges 
me to fix my attention on what 1 can see for 
myself, and not on the ipse dizxit of Sweden- 
borg; and assures me that, battle as I may, 
I shall have to yicld point after point to the 
inexorable science of ‘ this remarkable man.” 
Somewhat inconsistently with this strain, how- 
ever, he also urges me to settle the question 
of Swedenborg’s inspiration and supernatural 
mission ; as though all depended on my learn- 
ing as soon as possible to make my bow to the 
authority of the great revelator. This incon- 
sistency will appear more fully in his future 
letters. His argument amounts to this : “* You 
must believe that Swedenborg is inspired, be- 
cause he brings out so much truth; and you 
must believe that what he brings out is truth, 
because he is inspired.” Now I propose to 
step out of this circle, and first settle the 
question as to Swedenborg’s original scien- 
tific character ; whether he was, in the first 
fifty-seven years of his life, a rational and 
fruitful man, or a charlatin. For this purpose 
I will devote the present number to a survey 
of the controversy between the special admi- 
rers of Swedenborg and his historical judges, 
as to his scientific productions. 
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| false by being fragmentary ; 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON’S EULOGY OF SWEDEN- 
BORG’S SCIENTIFIC CHARACTER. 

From his lecture on “ Swedenborg the Mystic,” delivered in 
this country and in England about twenty years ago, and 
printed in his volume entitled “‘ Representative Men.” 

. Swedenborg printed his scientific works in the 
ten years from 1734 to 1744, and they remained from 
that time neglected : and now, after their century is 
complete, he has at last found a pupil in Dr. Wilkin- 
son, a philosophic critic, with a co-equal vigor of 
understanding and imagination comparable only to 
Lord Bacon’s, who has produced his Master’s buried 
books to the day, and transferred them, with every 
advantage, from their forgotten Latin into English, 
to go round the world in our commercial and con- 
quering tongue. This startling re-appearance of 
Swedenborg, after a hundred years, in his pupil, is 
not the least remarkable fact in his history. Aided, 
it is said, by the munificence of Mr. Clissold, and 
also by his literary skill, this piece of poetic justice 
is done. The admirable preliminary discourses 
with which Dr. Wilkinson has enriched these vol- 
umes, throw all the contemporary philosophy of 
England into the shade, and leave me nothing to 
say on their proper grounds. 

As happens in great men, Swedenborg seemed by 
the variety and amount of his powers, to be a com- 
position of several persons—like the giant fruits 
which are matured in gardens by the union of four 
or five single blossoms. His frame is on a iarge 
scale and possesses the advantages of size. 


His youth and training could not fail to be extraor- 
dinary. Such a boy could not whistle or dance, but 
goes grubbing into mines and mountains, prying 
into chemistry and optics, physiology, mathematics 
and astronomy, to find images fit for the measure of 
his versatile and capacious brain. He was a scholar 
from a child. - 


The genius, which was to penetrate the Science of 
the Age with a far more subtle science; to pass 
the bounds of space and time; venture into the dim 
Spirit-realm, and attempt to establish a new religion 
in the world—began its letters in quarries and forges, 
in the smelting-pot and crucible, in ship-yards and 
dissecting-rooms. 

No one man is, perhaps, able to judge of the mer- 
its of his works on so many subjects. One is glad to 
learn that his books on Mines and Metals are held 
in the highest esteem by those who understand these 
watters. It seems, that he anticipated much science 
of the nineteenth century; anticipated, in astron- 
omy, the discovery of the seventh planet—but un- 
happily, not also of the eighth ; anticipated the views 
of modern astronomy in regard to the generation of 
earths by the sun; in magnetism, some important 
experiments and conclusions of Jater students; in 
chemistry the atomic theory; in anatomy the discoy- 
eries of Schlichting, Munro, and Wilson; and first 
demonstrated the office of the lungs. 


A colossal Soul, he lies abroad on his times, un- 
comprehended by them, and requires a long focal 
distance to be seen; suggests, as Aristotle, Bacon, 
Selden, Humboldt, that a certain vastness of learn- 
ing, or gvasi omnipresence of the human soul in na- 
ture is possible....One of the mastodons of litera- 
ture, he is not to be measured by whole colleges of 
ordinary scholars. His stalwart presence would 
flutter the gowns of a university. Our books are 
their sentences are don 
mots, and not parts of natural discourse ; or childish 
expressions of surprise or pleasure in nature. But 
Swedenborg is systematic, and respective of the 
world in every sentence; all the means are orderly 
given;~his faculties work with astronomic punc- 
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tuality ; and his admirable writing is pure from al] 
pertness or egotism. 

Malpighi’s maxim, that “ Nature exists entire in 
leasts,” is Swedenborg’s favorite thought. This 
fruitful idea furnishes a key to every secret. What 
was too small for the eye to detect was read by the 
aggregates; what was too large, by the units. 
There is no end to the application of the thought. 

The doctrine is a very ancient one. Hippocrates 
taught that the brain was a gland ; Leucippus, that 
the atom may be known by the mass; and Plato, 
that the macrocosm may be seen in the microcosm. 

Thus was he ant for cosmology, for size was of no 
account to him. In the magnetism around an atom 
of iron, he saw the power, which sends sun and 
planets spinning in their courses. 

The “ Economy of the Animal Kingdom” is one of 
those books, which by the sustained dignity of think- 
ing is an honor to the human race. He had studied 
spars and metals to some purpose. His varied and 
solid knowledge makes his styl¢ lustrous with points 
and shooting spicula of thought, and resembling one 
of those winter mornings when the air sparkles with 
crystals. 

The “ Animul Kingdom,” is a book of wonderful 
merits. It was written with the highest end—to put 
science and the soul, long estranged from each other, 
at one again. It was an anatomist’s account of the 
human body in the highest style of poetry. Noth- 
ing can exceed the bold and brilliant treatment of a 
subject, usually so dry and repulsive. 


WILLIAM WHITE’S CONTRARY OPINION. 

From his Biography of Swedenborg, published in London, in 
1867. Mr. White was formerly a member of the New Jerusalem 
Church, and has made Swedenborg’s life his study for years. 

Forgotten as soon as published, Swedenborg’s sci- 
entific writings anterior to 1745 suffered resurrection 
in English in 1845. In that year the “ Swedenborg 
Association” was formed in London for their revi- 
val. Translations of his several works were made 
under the reverent and scholarly editorship of Dr. 
Wilkinson, the Rev. Augustus Clissold, and Mr. 
Strutt. Nothing was left undone to give them a 
fair chance of life ; but the event proved that they 
had been raised from the grave to endure the pain 
of a second death. The editions of a thousand 
copies, after nearly twenty years of advertising, re- 
mained unexhausted. The fervor of the Associates 
soon died out as the public remained deaf to all 
their cries for attention. Purchasers tried to read 
the glorified volumes, but, making little progress 
in their tough and dry substance, placed them in 
the book-case to wait that more convenient season 
which seldom comes to books once tasted and set 
aside. Beyond the translators, I question whether 
more than a dozen people ever struggled through 
Mr. Clissold’s edition of “ The Principia,’ or Mr. 
Wilkinson’s of “ The Animal Kingdom.” Amongst 
many ready to swear to their supreme excellence, I 
have searched in vain to find more than two or three, 
who, on pressure, could own to any intimate famili- 
arity with their contents. 

The ascription to Swedenborg of various scien- 
tific discoveries has grown somewhat common, and 
itis to be regretted that Mr. Emerson, instead of 
giving the notion currency, had not met it with de- 
nial. Mr, Kingsley affords a striking instance of the 
facility with which popular writers receive, enlarge 
and propagate a fiction of this kind once set afloat. 
In a review of Vaughan’s “ Hours with the Mystics,” 
he remarks— 

“The world only knows Swedenborg as a dream- 
ing false prophet, forgetting that even if he was 
that, he was also a sound and severe scientific labo- 
rer to whom our modern physical science is most deeply 
indebted.” 

Now if Swedenborg is to be protected from un- 
just censure he must likewise be saved from indis- 
creet praise. The daw, which decked itself in pea- 
cock’s feathers had its own plucked out along with 
the peacock’s; and untrue eulogy is certain to pro- 
voke untrue depreciation. That“ our modern phy- 
sical science is most deeply indebted to Swedenborg,” 
is an assertion for which there is not a tittle of evi- 
dence; and it is surprising that a Cambridge pro- 
fessor;should hazard so wild an assertion. Sweden- 
borg’s scientific works fell as dead from the press 





last century, as they did at their attempted revival in 
this. Whether the pages of “ The Principia,” and 
“The Animal Kingdom” may not harbor many a hint; 
which, like pollen falling on the duly prepared scien- 
tific mind, might issue in precious fruit, [cannot say ; 
but that we are without record of any scientific 
fruit, great or small, which derives its parentage 
from Swedenborg, may be safely affirmed. 


Swedenborg was not a direct, scientific observer ; 
but a scientific speculator; he did not experiment 
much, but reasoned on the experiments of others. His 
complaint indeed was, that mere observation had ad- 
vanced far ahead of doctrine, and, that men of sci- 
ence had lost themselves in a maze of miscellaneous 
and unconnected facts. His constant purpose was, 
to reduce their chaos of knowledge to wisdom, and 
to evolve therefrom some doctrine, which might be 
of comfort and use to mankind. Swedenborg is there- 
fore to be thought of, and estimated as a theorist; 
and, save as a theorist, he shows no claim whatever 
to distinction. 


DR. WHEWELL IGNORES SWEDENBORG. 


Whewell’s ‘‘ History of the Inductive Sci- 
ences,” a standard work in two large octavo 
volumes, is familiar to all scientific men. He 
undertakes to give the history of all the phys- 
ical sciences from the earliest times to the 
present. The progressive developments of 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Optics, Acoustics, 
Pneumatics, Electricity, Magnetism, Chem- 
istry, Mineralogy, Botany, Zoology, Physiol- 
ogy, Anatomy, Geology, &c., are traced with 
the painstaking of a thorough English student. 
Such a book, published in successive editions 
now for twenty years in England and Amer- 
ica, could not have avoided all recognition of 
Swedenborg, if he had really been such a sci- 
entific giant as Emerson represents him. 
Whewell gives mention and honor to Sweden- 
borg’s countrymen and contemporaries. His 
orthodoxy does not prevent his recording the 
achievements of such heretics as Priestley. 
He must have known something of Sweden- 
borg’s scientific writings and pretensions. 
And yet in the index of the proper names 
that occur in these volumes, numbering nearly 
nine hundred, Swedenborg is not mentioned, 
and we find no allusion to his theories or dis- 
coveries in the whole work! 


It must not be said or imagined that this 
failure of Swedenborg to make his mark on 
the history of science was owing to the sup- 
pression of his genius by poverty or obscurity, 
by lack of means or opportunities of publish- 
ing, or by want of friends and patronage and 
trumpet-blowing. The truth is, that during 
the longest and best part of his life he did 
nothing but think and write and print what he 
called discoveries in science ; that he had plenty 
of money, and published as much as he 
pleased ; that the number and amount of his sci- 
entific publications are enormous (Mr. White 
gives a list of over thirty separate works) ; 
and that they were published under the patron- 
age of kings and princes and noblemen, with 
whom Swedenborg and his father before him 
were on the most familiar terms. And yet here 
heis, dead in the estimation of the scientific 
world, twice dead, and buried out of sight! 
His latest and most impartial biographer says 
that ‘we are without record of any scientific 
fruit, great or small, which derives its parent- 





age from Swedenborg ;”’ and the great historian 
of the sciences does not mention his name ! 


The reason of all this is plain to any one 
who will look into his works. He guessed, and 
theorized, and dogmatized, but discovered noth. 
ing, and proved nothing. What issued from 
his brain was not light, but fog, the worst hin. 
drance of progress. He was indeed, as Em- 
erson says, ‘‘one of the mastodons of litera- 
ture,” if we mean by this that he was a very 
bulky monster, and had an alacrity in sinking 
into quagmires. Science knows him only by 
his bones. 


UNITED ACTION. 


NE of the great advantages enjoyed in 
Community life, is the facility, for com- 
bined action in labor, by means of which a great 
amount can be done at once. When it is de- 
sirable that a piece of work should be done with 
dispatch, the different departments of labor 
unite and concentrate their energies upon it. I 
well remember an instance of this kind which 
took place several years ago, when I was at 
work in the saw-mill. At the evening meeting 
the night previous, notice was given that it was 
necessary a picket tence should be built a cer- 
tain distance on each side of the highway. 
Volunteers were called for to dig the post-holes 
before breakfast, in order that everything should 
be in readiness for the bee afterward. This be- 
ing easily provided for, the question was asked 
whether we had a sufficient quantity of pickets, 
to which I replied that I could furnish that ar- 
ticle as fast as it should be wanted. So at it 
we went in the morning—men, women and chil- 
dren; all could help at something. A company 
went ahead and set the posts; the carpenters 
followed, fitting and nailing on the rails; and 
then came sections of men, women and children 
to put on the pickets; the women and children 
handing them to the men, who did the nailing ; 
but some of the women drove nails too. All 
entered into the work with enthusiasm, making 
sport of it. Proceeding in this manner, we 
found at the close of the day, that we had made 
one hundred and fifty-seven rods of picket fence ; 
and we enjoyed it mightily, too. 


A great part of our outdoor work, in 
those early days of the Community, was done 
by bees, in which nearly every one engaged. I 
recall to mind a bee for cutting up and stooking 
corn. Directly after dinner the company was 
formed for organization into groups of six or 
seven persons under the direction of a foreman 
or captain. The names were called and each 
platoon fell into rank in regular army style. 
Then, equipped with corn-cutting instruments 
and led by stirring music, we marched to the 
field and commenced operations, each group 
taking a sufficient number of rows of corn to 
make a row of stooks. Two or three men in 
each platoon went ahead cutting up the corn 
which their partners took from their hands and 
placed in stooks, while another man and a boy 
with a bundle of straw followed after and bound 
the tops of the stooks. Ten acres of corn were 
thus easily cut up and stooked in less than half 
a day. We used to adopt the same plan of op- 
erations in husking the corn. On one occasion 
five hundred bushels of corn ( in the ear) were 
gathered from the field, husked, sorted and stored 
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the same day; and on another, four hundred 
bushels were secured in the same manner. As it 
would be impossible to describe the genuine 
happiness and enjoyment experienced in those 
bees, I shall not attempt to do it. 

H. B. 


THE ORDINANCE OF CONFESSION. 


HE Roman Catholic confessional is undoubt- 

edly a corruption of a genuine institution 
in the Primitive Church. James says, “Con- 
fess your faults one to another.” Here is con- 
fession, although not toa priest. Mutuality was 
the very genius of that church. They washed 
one another’s feet, they all prophesied, all 
worked with their hands ; one was not eased and 
another burdened, but there was an equality 
in all things. So they confessed their faults 
“one to another.” The course of the apostasy 
was toward the development of clerical rank, 
and gradually the bishop became preacher and 
confessor and lord. 

In recovering the democratic forms of the 
early church, the O. C. has recovered the true 
ordinance of confession. Confession of faults 
one to another is recognized among us as a 
means of grace not second even to mutual criti- 
cism. The latter washes the external character, 
but the former cleanses the inward life. “If we 
walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another and the blood of 
Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin. 
If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves and the truth is not in us. If we confess 
our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 
See how that church “ washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
They exposed their innermost to the light. It 
takes a long soaking in a good spirit to make 
persons sincere enough to let the light into 
every corner of their hearts, to confess to an- 
other that thought, that feeling, that act which 
above all others they would wish to forget; but 
when they do become sincere enough to do that, 
the devil breaks partnership with them, and 
their life comes off pure “as the body of heaven 


in its clearness.” H. 


CHRIST A WORKER. 
SCETICS have arrogated to themselves 
much credit from the assumed fact that 
Christ did not labor with his hands. The idea 
that secular, productive industry is more or less 
potluting, is supported by this assumption. It 
is perhaps worth our while to inquire into this 
matter and see how much foundation there is 
for this theory concerning Christ’s relation to 
the industrial world. 

In the first place, we should consider the fact 
that the New Testament account of him is 
mainly occupied with but about three years of 
his life in this world. The most that we can 
glean from that account concerning his indus- 
trial character during the first thirty years of 
his life is, that he was the son of a laboring 
man—a mechanic; that he was subject to his 
parents, and that he “increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and man.” 
These hints, so far as any thing can be gathered 
from them, certainly go to confirm the idea that 
he established a character for industrial habits 
during that time. 





But there is another point of view from which 
it can be shown that, in addition to the hercu- 
lean spiritual labor of saving the world, he was 
actually, even in external things, the greatest 
producer of his age. Without health, produc- 
tive labor is impossible. The greater part of 
the miracles that he performed, as well as those 
performed by his disciples, consisted in yestor- 
ing people to health. If all the products of in- 
dustry resulting from the health which he 
imparted, were collected together in one sum, 
would they not make a large balance in his favor 
as a producer ? H. J. 8. 


HOW I CAME TO BE HERE. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY R. 8. DELATRE. 
NO. Il. 


HAVE alluded to the Moor as being found in 

Ceylon. One of this race, a dealer in gems, be- 
came a favorite of ours. My father so appreciated 
the ease and polish of his demeanor, that he distin- 
guished him by the title of “Lord Chesterfield”— 
the great authority on the subject of manners. His 
grace and blandness of deportment, were somewhat 
akin, I imagine, to that so well described by Dixon, 
as pertaining to some of the races in Palestine. The 
fellow might have been borna noble. To this 
day his face is before me with its melting smile. 
The graceful sweep of that bow itis not easy to forget, 
and his flowing robes, added much to the effect of his 
appearance. His gracefulness, however, was purely 
superficial, though vastly entertaining. These 
Moors, being of Arabian descent, must have been 
the earliest traders in the island. 


The Malay has some fine traits. He makes a 
good soldier, and ranks in that respect with the 
European. We had a man-servant so devoted that 
he adhered to our family for, 1 don’t know how 
many years, and when they left for England, he still 
clung to, and followed them, although not knowing 
whither he went. But the poor fellow, whose un- 
cultivated nature could not take in the wonders of 
the western world, and was perfectly unmoved even 
by the spectacle of a St. Paul’s, became utterly 
homesick, and returned to his native land, to renew 
his services, however, in another branch of the fam- 
ily. He ought to be puton record. Madarsa was 
his name, and may heaven reward all such fidelity ! 


Among the brute creation, elephants, of course, 
are a wonder to the eyes of a boy, and as they were 
used for draft in the commissariat department, of 
which my father was in charge, they would some- 
times, to my great delight, appear before eur door, 
in troops, for orders. Their height, to my young 
eyes, how towering! and their dimensions, how 
colossal! And then the driver, plying his hook, 
would provoke a tremendous yell, for our special 
benefit. These animals are abnndant, and many 
are destroyed for the sake of the ivory. 


Monkeys are so numerous that every house must 
keep one tied up like a dog. Some of them are very 
savage. An instance occurs to me, of just retribu- 
tion for cruel treatment. A number of us lads took to 
getting sport out of our monkey, and each one with 
a pole long enough to keep out of his reach, bela- 
bored him without stint for a while. But the dumb 
beast, unable to remonstrate except in a very ugly 
way, took the matter into his own hands, and watch- 
ing his opportunity, made a bridge of one of the 
poles, and with a lightning bound, clutched my 
neighbor, and after biting him in the face, made 
good his retreat, swearing daggers at the rest, then 
in full flight. A scar told the tale ever after. 


Buffaloes are also used for draft. You must not 
picture to yourself one of our own bisons, for the 
Indian beast is quite another. He is smooth instead 
ot being shaggy, with here and there a tuft of hair. 
But what a Goliath he must be in his own wilds! 
Why, there’s force enough in his charge to overthrow 
a good-sized elephant, while his strength and activ- 
ity are such that even the Bengal tiger quails before 
him, unless driven to desperation by hunger. What 





a fine field, methinks, for the Newhouse trap, No. 6! 
But they have a tame breed for draft. 

The shark abounds in those seas, and there are 
many species. But the tiger of the ocean is the 
white shark, or man-eater, as he is sometimes called, 
being from thirty to forty feet long, stout, with a 
large head and monstrous jaws, and a cutting appa- 
ratus so complete (having three rows of sharp teeth) 
that he can sever the body of a man ata single bite. 
One day a soldier was coming from a bath, and had 
risen half way out of the water when one of these 
monsters flew at him and took a piece out of his 
thigh, leaving a terrible opening. The poor fellow lin- 
gered for a week and then died of lock-jaw. 

Fine specimens of sea-shells are found in Ceylon, 
My elder brother made a collection of them which 
we took with us to England. I have spent many a 
pleasant hour on the beach in search of them. It is 
a fascinating pursuit. The song, “Shells of Ocean,” 
never fails to carry me back to those tropical days. 
Have you ever tasted of the turtle’s egg? It is 
thought a delicacy in the Indies. The ponderous 
reptile crawls along till out of reach of the tide, 
makes a trench, lays three batches of eggs, one hun- 
dred at a time, and leaves them slightly covered, to 
be hatched by the sun. The process takes about 
two months. The shell is flexible, so that you can 
easily suck the egg by making a hole in it; but boil 
it first and you will be well entertained. 


You may not be aware that Ceylon, or Deva 
Lanka (the divine island), is the southern stronghold 
of Buddhism, the religious system of a large portion 
of the Asiatic world, the insulation of the place, 
probably, enabling it to resist the modifying influ- 
ences that affect the continent. It isa question for 
thought, how the terrific regime of the Brahmins 
could ever have been restored when once checked 
by the alleviating dogmas of Buddhism. It seems 
to me, however, that the secret lies in the fact that 
the latter system finally degenerates into the grossest 
idolatry; and we know that the grosser form is 
doomed to perish first. It is natural for us to judge 
of a religious system by its forms of worship, and I 
certainly had some opportunity of witnessing these 
heathenish performances of the Buddhists, in my boy- 
hood. Their festivals, for instance, are occasions for 
the exhibition of the most absurd and disgusting rites. 
They drag about their unsightly idols in huge many- 
wheeled chariots. Multitudes of people attend and 
geem to vie with one another in the most extravagant 
demonstrations. Some of them tear about on all 
fours, incased in the skins of animals—most fit em- 
blems, verily, for the occasion. As to the jargon of 
sounds, I cannot think of anything better to compare 
it to than one of our charivaris, only on a vastly larger 
scale. It would appear, in short, to be a perfect 
mockery of everything sacred. 


THE FIRST PRACTICAL REAPING- 
MACHINE. 


At a recent meeting of the “British Asso- 
ciation,” the Rev. Patrick Bell, of Carmayllie, 
Scotland, who claims to be the inventer of the 
reaping-machine, gave the history of his inven- 
tion. A pair of shears suggested to him the 
idea upon which to construct the cutters, the 
fundamental part of the machine. Mr. Bell 
tells the story of his first attempt as follows : 

After making my calculations as to size, etc., 
I joined a quantity of rough sticks together, and 
called them a frame. Then I made cutters of 
wood of every part that required to be made of 
iron and steel. I sent these piece by piece, as I 
required them, to the blacksmith, with the in- 
structions to make a thing of iron as like the 
wooden ones sent as possible. When I got a few 
of the pieces from the smith, I finished them with 
a file, and secured each to its proper place. I re- 
member the cutters gave me a world of trouble 
and vexation. When they came into my hands 
they were in a very rude state, and required much 
filing, grinding and fitting. By dint of patient 
application I got the whole. into a sufficiently 
perfect state, as I thought, for trial. 

One day an eavesdropper might have seen me 
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busily but stealthily engaged in conveying earth 
in a common wheelbarrow into my workshop. 
When the floor was covered to the depth of some 
inches, I proceeded to compress the loose mold 
with my feet. I next went to an old stack that 
happened to be in the barn-yard, and drawing a 
sheaf of oats out of it, and carrying it to the 
workshop, I planted it stalk by stalk at about 
the same thickness at which I knew it would 
have grown in the field. This done, I shut and 
barred the door, and then going behind the ma- 
chine 1 pushed it forward with all my might 
through the planted oats. As soon as I re- 
covered my breath, I anxiously examined how 
the work had been done. I found that it had 
been all very well cut, but it was lying higgledy- 
piggledy, in such a mess as would have utterly 
disgraced me in the harvest-field. Upon the 
whole, however, I was not discouraged, but 
rather encouraged by this first experiment. 
—Country Gentleman. 


TEN WEEKS IN EUROPE. 
x. 

T Canterbury, though we did not see the Arch- 

bishop, we moused for a time around the 
Cathedral. It is one of the largest in Europe, and 
its different parts present all stages of age from bran- 
newness to crumbling Cecrepitude. Repairs on it 
are constantly going forward to restore the parts 
that have wasted away. Where one stone has failed 
another is put in its place as near like the original as 
may be. The effect is like that in the case of the boy’s 
jacknife, which first had a new blade supplied, and 
then a new handle. In this cathedral Thomas-a- 
Becket was assassinated in 1170, and here was buried 
Edward the Black Prince, the hero of Cressy and 
of Poictiers. In another part of the town is the 
small, antiquated church of St. Martin’s, where 
Ethelbert the Saxon king first received Christianity. 
On my visit to it, a little English maiden of ten 
summers tripped before me to open the door, and 
staid outside dallying with flowers in the church- 
yard while I entered. Strange triple conjunction; 
Ethelbert the Saxon, an “ American cousin” from 
the O. €., and this fair-haired child! twenty descend- 
ing generations account for it; yet what a mighty 
bridging of time and space ! 

OXFORD. 


After leaving Canterbury we spent some timd¢ in 
London, and then commenced a tour to the north 
of England and Scotland. Our first stopping-place 
was Oxford. This principal University town has 
nearly the population of New Haven, with less than 
half its space and less than quarter of its business. 
From the notoriety of Oxford, I had expected to find 
it a town of activity and enterprise, not the dull, 
snuffy little place it is. There was less bustle about 
the railroad station than is ordinarily seen at Oneida- 
There are however nineteen colleges here, the oldest 
having been founded by Alfred the Great. The 
buildings are castellated Gothic, and their walls, in 
many places, flaking off with age, look somewhat 
ragged as well as venerable. The most attractive 
places to be seen at Oxford are the Quadrangles or 
inside court-yards of the Colleges, the grass of which 
is kept in a state of marvelous perfection. Singu- 
larly, the buildings and quadrangles looked almost 
deserted. I scarcely saw a gownsman or student on 
the premises. It was perhaps a term of vacation. 

I will pass over the Bodleian Library, the Ashmole- 
an Museum, the Arundel Marbles and, King Charles’s 
Parliament room, and take you to an object that has 
&% more vivid interest to the Protestant mind. We 
pass along in front of Baliol College. Now leave 
the sidewalk and come to the middle of the street. 
You see at your feet a small iron cross inserted in 
the pavement so as to form a part of it. That is 
the spot where Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, the 
Protestant bishops, were burnt at the stake in the 
time of Queen Mary. Think what is implied in 
that word, burnt. Here stood the fagots, and here the 
bigots and the soldiers, and outside of them the tear- 
ful women, and the few stern heretics (fathers, per- 
haps, of our New England ancestors), who laid up 
from that day’s work a more determined hatred of 





priestly power. And these old buildings were look- 
ing down upon the scene. “ Be of good cheer, Mas- 
ter Ridley, and play the man,” said Latimer, “ we 
shall this day light such a candle, by God’s grace, in 
England, as I trust shall never be put out.” Brave 
old martyr! Itonly burns the brighter with time. 


“GENTLE WILL SHAKSPEARE.” 


From Oxford to Stratford-on-Avon. Stratford is a 
favorable specimen of a rural country village as large 
as Oneida. The houses are plain and compact, with- 
out front yards, and the streets are paved and clean- 
ly. We took lodgings at the Falcon inn. An old 
church stands on the opposite side of the street. A 
step further on is a long low-roofed cottage-like 
building, having on it the inscription, 


“ FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Founded by Txos. JoLYFFE, 
1482. 
Refounded by Kine Epwanrp v1. 
* 1553.” 


If one might, by a backward vision, scan the tow- 
headed boys that played about these flag stones three 
hundred and twenty yearsago! While waiting for 
breakfast a serving woman said, ‘“ Would you please 
look in this way sir? This is the smoking-room. 
We call it Shakspeare’s room, as he used to sit here 
with his companions and smoke.” Weentered. On 
a half-dozen dark polished tables placed about the 
room were long pipes, tobacco dishes and light-pa- 
pers. Above the mantel was Shakspeare’s bust, 
placed there as if presiding over the scene below. 
A nicely painted Falstaff was inserted in a panel of 
the door. 


THE POET’S GRAVE. 


After breakfast we went to the church where 
Shakspeare was buried. It isa fine old building, dat- 
ing from 1470 or thereabouts, situated on the very 
banks of the little river Avon. The slabs that cover 
the graves of the Shakspeare family extended nearly 
across the chancel. They forma step or landing 
raised a few inches above the floor, and are bound- 
ed on the further side by a railing that runs across 
that part of the church. Beyond the railing the re- 
cess terminates in a beautiful stained-glass window. 
On one side of the Poet’s grave are those of his 
daughters and their husbands, and on the other 
side is that of his wife. A sheet of matting ordinari- 
ly covers the pavement, but is rolled up for visitors. 
The bust and well-known epitaph are on the adjoin- 
ing wall of the church. The place where Shaks- 
peare lived and died is pointed out; and we visited 
the house in Henly street where he was born. Here 
is the poor little kitchen with its stone floor, which 
his boy feet must have often pressed when with 
“shining morning face he crept unwillingly to 
school.” Here is the sitting-room where he laid his 
head on his mother’s knee, and here the chamber 
where he first drew breath. An old lady shows 
these apartments. They are carefully preserved, 
and the walls are covered with names. 


PEEPING TOM. 


Warwick Castle and Kenilworth which were next 
visited are, the one, a perfect specimen of an ancient 
baronial hall, modernized and filled with exquisite 
works of art, and the other, an example of grandeur 
in ruins. To dwell on the story of these places» 
would be to repeat what every body has written 
about. From Kenilworth we sent forward our lug- 
gage and went on foot over a fine broad road to Cov- 
entry. Here we heard bitter complaints of poverty 
from the silk-weavers. One man said he had for- 
merly kept four ribbon-looms going, and now he 
could not get employment for asingle one more than 
one-third of the time, and the work-honse stared him 
in the face. Another weaver, well-dressed and re- 
spectable in appearance, told a piteous tale of his 
necessities, of rent due and no work, and ended by 
begging a trifle to keep his family from being turned 
into the street. I inquired of a citizen about the 
legend of “ Peeping Tom,” and he at once pointed 
me to a fantastic figure leaning out of a window on 
the principal street, which he said was an effigy of 
the inquisitive person referred to. Tennyson’s fine 
version of the story is inserted in another column of 
this paper. 





FROM GARDEN TO WORKSHOP. 

Our route from London thus far, through the coun- 
ties of Buckingham, Oxford and Warwick, had 
shown us what seemed to be the garden of England. 
At Birmingham, our next stage, we entered upon 
what is called the “black district”—a perfect con- 
trast to the verdure and loveliness we had passed 
through. This district extends for ten or twenty 
miles, I suppose in every direction, and is a most 
extraordinary scene. A constant succession of fac- 
tories and forge-fires belching flame and soot. Dimly 
seen through the thick pall of smoke are straggling 
rows of houses, with here and there a canal, and 
everywhere tall chimneys looking like the masts of a 
seaport in a fog. The ground as far as the eye can 
see is ridged and pitted as if by an earthquake. 
Chaos and Tartarus have here broken loose. No 
hedge or tree or green thing is in sight, but only 
slag and cinders and the refuse of mines. Here the 
coal and iron of England come together. Brought 
from their underground beds and married by the 
agency of water and fire, their offspring is cyclopean 
power, and metallic production sufficient almost to 
iron-clad the globe. This black district ends as 
suddenly as it begins. It does not spread over any 
unnecessary surface. Soon after leaving Wolver- 
hampton we emerge from the pandemonium of dirt 
and confusion into green fields and a charming Jand- 
scape. England is herself again. 


After leaving the iron district the traveler passes 
successively through the cloth-producing region 
about Manchester, the woolen districts of Cheshire, 
and the great northern coal deposits beyond York. 
Special branches of industry here localize themselves, 
as with us, about certain centers. Thus Coventry 
has the silk manufacture, Nothingham the lace, Shef- 
field the cutlery, &c. 


A RICH COUNTRY. 


If signs of work are signs of wealth, then Eng- 
land must be by far the richest country in the 
world. Asa tourist,I have seen, of course, but a 
single thread or two of this evidence, yet what I 
have seen is amazing. Buildings, factories, tunnels, 
bridges, pavements, railroads, cars, engines, machin- 
ery, ships, coal, iron, brick. The barn-yard fences 
are of solid masonry. It is impossible to convey 
an idea of the accumulation of these things; and of 
the manufactured articles hidden in the vast ware- 
houses, ready to clothe and furnish the world, who 
can estimate the amount? These English, in fact, have 
worked too well ; they have outrun all needs; and 
the consequence is that with their glutted ware- 
houses, I doubt if one-half of their laborers to-day are 
allowed to work full time. It is pitiful to see men 
wanting work and yet obliged to be idle and poor. 


Inexhaustible coal and.iron under ground, and 
teeming crops above, ripening under the finest cli- 
mate in the world; such is England. The dwellers 
in such a country ought to be good; and the English 
are a good people; far ahead, in my opinion of any 
other in Europe. As I rode through the rich plains 
of Durham and Northumberland, my feelings rose 
almost to the lyric mood, and I wanted to praise 
God for creating such a land and such a people. 
They match each other; and both seem to me to be 
about ready for that grand Kingdom of love and 
truth which is coming on the earth, and which is 
going to put to use the material resources that exist. 
If the wealth and culture of England were distrib- 
uted to its people by Pentecostal Communism, there 
would be an abundance for all, and this island 
would be indeed, what an ancient pope once named 
it, an abode of “ angels.” - 4. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
FROM 0. C. 


...-The skating on the Willow-Place pond is said 
to be splendid, by those of our folks who have tried it- 

....The Advance comes to us now, and promises to 
give us some wholesome reading. 


....Thankfulness was expressed last night for the 
general good health. of the family, particularly of 
the children. 


....Abram Burt, chief carpenter at O. C., has 
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gone to New York, to study architecture. Alas for 
our music this winter! The “singing girls,” as Mr. 
Dixon called them, are both at other Communes, 
and now we have lost our best tenor voice. 


...-Thanksgiving day passed without the accom- 
paniments of roast turkey etc., which we have usually 
provided in past years. There was nothing in partic- 
ular to distinguish it from other days, except the shut- 
ting up of the Bag-shop, and dispersion of the hired 
hands. The day was warm, dark and slightly rainy. 


....Some of the Bag-shop employeés have made 
a skating-pond, by raising a bank from the 
bridge to the point of high land at the foot of the 
tail-race of the shop. The pond is flooded by tapping 
the flume and conducting the water through the 
lower story of the shop by means of logs. 


...-The forcing-pit has received its roofing of 
glass. The building is nearly completed, with the 
exception of hanging the doors, and laying down 
the flue-pipes, which will not be a long job. Provy- 
idence has blessed us with favorable weather for 
doing the work, for which we are thankful. 


..+-The class of young girls commence their 
studies for the winter with a good degree of enthusi- 
asm. A slight collision occurred yesterday, between 
the teacher and one of them, the scholar answering 
back hastily. This morning she asked forgiveness, 
saying she thought she did wrong, and was sorry, 
and confessed Christ a soft’ heart. The rest of the 
class seemed touched, and all joined in the confession 
of Christ in their studies. This little incident 
seemed to let in the reyival spirit. 

....One of our visitors yesterday, when shown 
into the Hall, looked up at the frescoed ceiling, and 
around upon the walls, and the cozy comfortable 
seats, and exclaimed, “Happy family! Happy 
family !” and then raising his face and eyes and clasp- 
ing his hands, “‘ Gracious God! how I wish I was a 
member of it!” He had a “sorry” cast of counte- 
nance—had no doubt cultivated an unthankful 
spirit, quarreled with his circumstances, and was 
now perhaps in search of better conditions. He 
brightened up very much while here, and when 
shaking hands on leaving, said fervently, ““ God bless 
this Institution! Heaven rain upon all here !” 

FROM THE NEW YORK AGENCY. 

....-Nov. 30.—Yesterday afternoon a German 
came in with ten cents to buy some CrrcuLars. His 
story was that he owed one dollar and a half for 
rent, and having a broken arm, was not able to work 
and earn it. Mr. Franks, our friend of the Trades- 
men’s Bank, had lent him the money, and then given 
him ten cents to speculate with in selling Crrcv- 
LARS; so that he might get means to refund the one 
dollar and a half in “easy payments,” as Mr. F. says. 
For these ten cents Mr. Burnham gave him eight 
papers—some of them back numbers. This morn- 
ing he came again with ten cents and a smiling face, 
saying he sold what he had yesterday for five cents 
apiece. During the day he came twice more, the 
last time with fourteen cents. He whistled and sung, 
and said he told the men who bought his papers that 
he was getting money to pay his rent, and two gen- 
tlemen gave him twenty-five cents. 


WALLINGFORD. 

...-The “Chat” column of the New York Zve- 
ning Post, makes a good thing of a little paragraph 
of our “ Gossip,” about the decline of music in the 
Community. We said among other things, that 
“diotrephiasis had been a shadow in its course’— 
coining a word from the name of Diotrephes, the 
man who in Bible times wanted to be biggest. The 
Post in recounting this, changes the word we used 
to “diatrophiasis;’ and pronounces it a queer 
shadow. We think so—decidedly queer. 


...-Alad of thirteen, who lives here, having writ- 
ten to Mr. Herrick, one of the Agency brothers, re- 
ceived the following funny reply, which gave usa 
good laugh at the dinner-table: 

“Dear ARTHUR :—There was once a man who 
built a ship, and he wished to call her name “ Asia ;” 
so he went to the man who makes gilt letters, and 
bought A SHY, and had them nailed on the 
stern. One of his friends asked him the name of 





his ship, and he said “The Asia.” “That is not the 
way to spell it,” said he. “ Well,” said the man, “if 
A-s-h-y don’t spell Asia, what does it spell?” So 
you may say, if H-e-r-r-e-c, don’t spell my name, 
what does it spell? Most people spell it Herrick. 
But I see you don’t want any one to know how your 
name is spelled, for you have written me two very 
nice letters, only they had no signature.” 


.«-Instead of petty safes three or four feet. 
square, the O. C. will need a fire-proof building 
before long for its archives. The accumulation of 
papers is incredible, and raises a serious question as 
to room and safety.. The daily journals which have 
been kept for more than a dozen years in all the Com- 
munes, would fill one closet. These constitute 
material for future history the most ample and com- 
plete. Correspondence and transactions between 
the Community and candidates for membership 
would fill another. Our experience with seceders 
taught us long ago the value of records. Tissue copy- 
books of Home-Talks would fill another large space. 
These Talks which have been reported for twenty 
years, count one for almost every evening in the 
year. The number which appears in the CrRcULAR 
is but a twentieth part of the whole, the mixture of 
personal matter often rendering them unsuitable for 
publication. Reports of evening conversations and 
family criticism would constitute another department. 
Personal testimony and confession another. Foreign 
correspondence, valuable for reference, another. 
One of our boys here proposes to make a cave in 
Mount Tom for the safe deposit of this manuscript 
treasure. 


BLACK-MAIL. 

YOUNG man who twice bored his way 

into the Oneida Community, and twice 
left it because it did not give scope to his 
passions and aspirations, has since bored his 
way into Henry Ward Beecher’s church and 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
New York; and having found there respect- 
able backers and a lawyer, has sent us a de- 
mand for the sum of nine thousand dollars 
with interest, in payment for his service of six 
years in the Community, and one hundred and 
fifty dollars interest on the money he brought 
in, which was re-paid at our settlement with 
him. The following answer has been sent to 
hislawyer. We publish it for the benefit of 
those he is imposing upon, and that the pub- 
lic may see what sort of machinations are at 
work against the Community. 

J. H. NOYES’S REPLY. 


Wallingford, Conn. Dec. 5, 1867. 

Dear Sir:—I can hardly regard myself 
as the business representative of the Oneida 
Community, as I have not resided at Oneida 
for nearly four years. Nevertheless, leaving 
formalities, I will frankly answer your note. 

Our case is briefly this: Your client was 
received into the O. C. at his own urgent so- 
licitation. He well knew that our fundamen- 
tal mutual agreement was to consider the board 
and education of each member an equivalent for 
his services, and a bar to any claim of wages ; 
and that we would not have accepted him 
as a hired laborer on any consideration. This 
agreement, which you have seen in the Hand- 
Book of the O. C., has been published many 
times, and is on recordin all our important 
documents. Your client was probably under 
age when he first came to the O. C.; but in the 
fall of 1864, when he was twenty-two or three 
years old, he deliberately signed that agree- 





ment ; thereby ratifying all that he had done 
under it before he was of age. When he left 
us the first time, we settled with him according 
to this agreement (paying him the $900 that 
he brought in), and took his receipt in full of 
all demands. He professed himself satisfied and 
asked no more. After a few months of folly 
and failure he came back, the humblest beg- 
gar for re-admission. In his overture, dated 
at Hoboken, he made an absolute donation of 
what remained of his $900 to our Printing 
Department. Of this we have documentary as 
well as oral proof. We took him in. He soon 
ran away. After he left the second time, we 
settled with him as before, paying him back 
his donation, and took his receipt again in full 
of all demands whatever. He expected no 
more, and asked no more, because he knew he 
was entitled to no more, 


I will not stop to argue here the equity 
of our fundamental agreement. It is suffi- 
cient to say that being mutual, it is as fair for 
one as it is for another ; and that your client 
himself helped to impose and enforce it on others 
during the whole term of his membership. The 
real object of it is, not to get services without 
remuneration, but to keep out knaves and 
speculators. 


Now if you should say, that all this is 
special pleading, that these agreements and re- 
ceipts are mere forms, and that you shall per- 
suade the courts to summon us to an equita- 
ble settlement, on the principle that so much is 
due for so much service, form or no form— 
then I answer, we are willing to meet the case 
in this shape; and are prepared to prove that 
your client was a very inefficient man, and 
did not pay for his board and clothing while 
in the Community, but left us with a large . 
balance on this score, due from him to us. In 
doing this, we shall go back to his career be- 
fore he came to the Community, and show the 
habits he had formed when he was a clerk in 
Freeport and Chicago. We have his confes- 
sions that he stole money at various times, and 
in considerable sums, from his employers ; that 
he frequented brothels ; that he had the vene- 
real disease ; and that he ruined his health by 
masturbation. Everybody knows what an 
effect such a career has upon the industrial 
habits of young men. Your client, during 
the whole period of his membership, was 
moody, self-conceited, unmanageable; and a 
great part of the time, was not reckoned in 
the ranks of reliable labor. I will prove this 
to you by his own confession. In a letter now 
before me, written from Hoboken, July 6, 
1865, begging for re-admission, he says : 

“ For two or three years previous to my leaving the 
Community, I was tormented with the conviction that 
I had a great mission to perform; butnow I am satis- 
fied that it was a devilish delusion that tormented 
me. This spirit at times, oppressed me terribly. It 
made me very isolated, and very unattractive. J also 
attribute my antagonism to business to this spirit. It 
made me feel that I ought to spend much of my time in 
preparation, i. ¢., in boring into books.” 

(You may learn what his “ great mission” 
was, by inquiring for a prospectus of the The- 
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ocrat, which he issued at Hoboken in the sum- 
mer of 1865). 

I have thus given you a frank and moder- 
ate statement of our case. Forms are in our 
favor, and equity is in our favor. I hope you 
will drop this suit. On his part, and on the 
part of those who are backing him, it simply 
means, ** Stand and deliver, or take the fire 
of popular prejudice, and a moral war.” 

Very respectfully yours, 
i, & 2. 


APPEAL 
OF THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
O att Lawyers, Justices, JUDGES, 
AND Courts or Law. 
May it please your honorable body : 

We have one simple regulation by which 
we admit members to our Society, and that 
regulation is in the words following : 

“On the admission of any member, all property 
belonging to him or her becomes the property of the 
Community. A record of the estimated amount will 
be kept, and in case of the subsequent withdrawal of 
the member, the Community, according to its practice 
heretofore, will refund the property or an equivalent 
amount. This practice, however, stands on the 
ground, not of obligation, but of expediency and lib- 
erality ; and the time and manner of refunding must 
be trusted to the discretion of the Community. While 
a person remains a member, his subsistence and ed- 
ucation in the Community, are held to be just equiva- 
lents for his labor; and no accounts are kept between 
him and the Community, and no claim of wages ac- 
crues to him in case of subsequent withdrawal.” 


This regulation has stood on prominent re- 
cord in the Constitutional books of the Commu- 
nity from the beginning, and has been often 
recited in our periodicals and other publica- 
tions. In 1864, in consequence of a vex- 
atious demand for wages on the part of a se- 
ceder, it was publicly discussed in the general 
_ meeting of the Community, and was solemnly 
signed by every member, and since then’ all 
new members are required to sign it. 

We respectfully submit the following con- 
siderations in justification of this regulation. 

1. By our religious faith we are Commu- 
nists, and as such have conscientioysly adopt- 
ed this formula for the express purpose of 
excluding the idea of legal partnership or 
joint-stock ownership from our property-plat- 
form. 

2. We neither ask nor entice any man to 
join us, but on the contrary, hold all candi- 
dates for admission on long probation, that 
they may fully understand the terms of their 
union with us; and no man has ever joined us 
without well knowing that he assumed the con- 
tracts implied in the above regulation. 

8. Our property-holding, as defined by this 
regulation, is entirely distinct in its nature 
from that of the old religious establishments 
against which the jealousy of the English law 
and the statutes of mortmain were directed : 
inasmuch as property given to those establish- 
ments was absolutely sunk by the donor, with- 
out equivalent or consideration, except such 
as could be found in ghostly consolations and 
hopes of good in the world to come; whereas 
those who give their property to the Commu- 
nity receive in return a guaranty of mainte- 


nance for themselves and their families for life 
in this world—a security against want which 
no amount of private property could give 
them—which certainly is a quid pro quo as 
just as that which is given by any insurance 
company for its premiums. And this guar- 
anty is liable to forfeiture, as in insurance 
companies, only by gross violations of the 
rights of the Community, such as personal 
withdrawal, or acts of insubordination and 
hostility, that are equivalent to withdrawal. 

4. It is not just and equal that while the 
Community in good faith enters into this un- 
limited guaranty, individual members should 
be at liberty, on becoming discontented, to with- 
draw their gifts, demand interest on them, 
claim wages for themselves and their children, 
or set up a pretense of partnership and com- 
pel the Community to pay dividends. We pram- 
ise no such things, but on the contrary, ex- 
pressly exclude them in our offer of member- 
ship and guaranty ; and whoever joins us ex- 
pressly relinquishes all right to such proceed- 
ings. Indeed, if any man with $100,000 
in hand, should say to us, “I put this in as 
stock, and when I please I shall withdraw it 
with interest, dividends, wages, &c.,” we should 
consider the proposal only as an insult. 

5. On grounds of liberality and expediency 
we pledge ourselves in the before-recited regu- 
lation, in case of any member’s withdrawal, 
to refund the amount he put in; and this 
pledge we have redeemed, and more than re. 
deemed in our dealings with all who have de- 
serted us. But even this pledge is expressly 
declared to be not a legal obligation. Who- 
ever subscribes our terms of membership, as a 
man of honor relinquishes the right to demand 
repayment or to enforce it by legal action ; 
and remits the whole question of time and 
manner of refunding to the discretion of the 
Community. ‘The justice of this part of our 
regulation stands on the grounds that we have 
already brought to view. We cannot safely 
take men and their families and their pro- 
perty, into our household and business, and 
give them an unlimited guaranty of mainten- 
ance, while they are at liberty to desert and 
wrench their property away from us at pleas- 
ure, without regard to our ability or conven- 
ience, leaving perhaps their children depend- 
ent upon us, and saddling us with lawyers’ fees 
and costs of court. Moreover, with all our 
respect for lawyers, we are very averse to liti- 
gation, and intended in framing this regulation 
to preclude the possibility of it. 

6. We hold that our fundamental agreement 
creates, not a partnership or joint stock com- 
pany, but a family, and that the terms on 
which members can secede, must be sought 
for by inquiring on what terms members of a 
family—say a wife or minor children—can 
withdraw from the family-organization. Can 
such seceders claim wages and division of the 
family property? Certain it is, that every 
person who joins us intends to give his prop- 
erty to the Community, just as a wife, by com- 





mon law, gives her property to her husband, | 





without reserve ; and itis certain that we in- 
tend not to receive any members without such 
an unreserved surrender. This intention on 
both sides is plainly expressed in the agree- 
ment, and all rights of seceding members to 
wages, or dividends, or recovery of any kind 
by law, is expressly relinquished and cut off. 
If the law has any method of going behind this 
agreement, and frustrating the honest inten- 
tions of those who make it, so much the worse 
for the law. 


Upon these considerations we ask your hon- 
orable body to help us enforce this one regula- 
tion of our society. We have long and 
patiently suffered untold abuses from men who, 
after subscribing to it, have trodden it under 
foot. Certain well known peculiarities of our 
social organization are superficially attractive 
torascals. We ask you to help us to discourage 
the attempts of such men to join us, by cutting 
off their chances of making money out of us. 
Those same peculiarities offer to rascals who 
have joined us, facilities for legal intimidation 
and extortion. We ask you to frown on such 
baseness by refusing it official and professional 
assistance. We claim to have established a 
character for good behavior and good influence 
in the community around us. We ask you to 
encourage a God-fearing and improvement- 
seeking institution, by giving it rest from ex- 
tortion and litigation. 


You can give us all the help we ask for 
without any active interference. Our regu- 
lation. is sufficient, if we are allowed to enforce 
it. We only ask you not to help the rascals, 
after signing it, to break it. Say to them 
when they apply to you for processes against 
us, “‘ You have given your property to the 
Community for a good and sufficient consider- 
ation, and you have placed the whole matter 
of repayment, in case of your withdrawal, at 
the discretion of the Community. We cannot 
interfere.” Non-intervention between us and 
the rebels is all we ask, and this we ask most 
earnestly and respectfully. J. H.N. 

On behalf of the Oneida Community. 


NEW BOOKS. 
AMERICAN Notes, FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION. 

Ticknor and Fields, Boston. 

The visit of Mr. Dickens to this country at the 
present time, recalls a former visit made by him 
more than twenty years ago. The record of his ob- 
servations at that period, though amusing, was not 
always complimentary to American life and manners. 
Those who may wish to recur to it, will thank 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, for their recent 
reproduction of the volume. 


TuE Lapy’s ALMANAC, is the titleof a dainty 
little volume, issued by George Coolridge, Boston. 
It contains much interesting reading in prose and 
verse, which, added to the space devoted to memo- 
randa, makes it aconvenient traveling companion. 
It is mailed for 50 cts., post paid, by George Cool- 
ridge, 3 Milk-st., Boston. 


Tue population of the world was estimated, 
at the beginning of 1867, to be 1,233,000,000, 
divided by races as follows: Caucasian, 600,000,- 
000; Mongolian, .500,000,000; Malay, 35,000,- 
000 ;Negro, 85,000,000; American, 13,000,000. 

; —Journal of Geography. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A PHYSICIAN’S TESTIMONY. 


EDITORS OF THE CIRCULAR :—In a conversation 
I had recently with a medical gentleman from Bos- 
ton, who occupied the same seat with me in the 
cars, I alluded to the discussions in vogue, especially 
in Massachusetts, relating to the frequency of abor- 
tion. I was a little curious to get the personal tes- 
timony of a practical man like himself, as to the 
truth of these current charges. 

“Has not the extent of this practice been exagger- 
ated ?” said I. 

“Not at all,” he answered, “but the contrary. It 
is almost universal among the upper classes. The 
poor are comparatively free from it; but it increases 
as you rise among the rich and select circles. It not 
only lessens the number of children among the 
wealthy, but the children they do have are often 
constitutional sufferers from the effects of the medi- 
cines and means which have been used to prevent 
their birth. I often see children bearing marks which 
Iam well satisfied are caused by this unnatural at- 
tempt. Horrible and extensive as is the practice, 1 
know of no remedy that can reach it.” 


Such, in substance, was the testimony, given in a 
candid and truthful manner, by a physician of long 
practice. E. H. H. 

New York, Dec. 3, 1867. - 





ANOTHER. 


A young graduate from the medical department 
of Yale, gives us the following statement made to 
him in conversation, by a reputable practicing phy- 
sician of a large village in the State of New York; 

“The thing that worries me most of all,” said the 
doctor, “is this desire and demand for abortions. I 
am beset day after day by young married women, and 
old married women, to give them something that will 
produce an abortion. One young woman, who has 
been married only a few weeks, and who must be 
about three months pregnant, insists upon having an 
abortion, and wil! not take no for an answer. I gen- 
erally give them some simple medicine that is sure to 
do no harm, and tell them that if that don’t work 
they will have to endure till theend. There seems to 
be a perfect monomania in the village and vicinity on 
this subject. I don’t know what todo. If I refuse to 
do what they ask, they will be sure to go to some one 
who loves money more than a clear conscience, and 
so accomplish their purpose.” 


A TRIBUTE. 
0. C. Nov, 28, 1867. 

DEAR Mr. Noyes :—It is the legal Thanksgiving 
day, and I believe that I never felt so thankful to 
God as I do now; and I would render thanks to him 
through the medium which has brought me the 
greatest good I have known since I had conscious 
being. Where shall I begin or finish the expression 
of my sense of what God has sent me through you ? 
First of all, in my estimation, is the truth and right- 
eousness, from lack of which I was perishing. 

Having studied the testimony of Paul and of Christ 
for many years, I began to hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, with a desire which the nominal church 
could not*satisfy. I believe it was my spiritual un- 
rest, and a disposition i felt to resist your testimony 
(which was really all the hope of good there seemed 
to be left for me, but which involved the bearing of 
across and a loss of all things, so apalling that I 
shrank from it), more than any thing else, that 
made it possible for me to enlist in the army. As I 
look back at my case now, I see that there was little 
of me left when I came outof the army. My health 
was gone, and had it not been for you, and the hope 
and cheer of resurrection-life which your dispensa- 
tion of the gospel offered, I should have regarded 
it as a privilege to hide in the grave, with the 
hope tha. God would take better care than I could 
of what I should leave behind, and that I might, 
in the unexplored regions of disembodied spirits, 
find something good. I little knew then, how much 
I needed inward salvation, nor that it was my own 
interior Jife which wasso much out of order, While 





I was so impatient with the selfishness of mankind, 
so full of scheming benevolence and desires that 
right might prevail among men, I did not know how 
selfish I was myself; how much my old life required 
reconstructing ; how much my egotism and self-will 
needed to be crucified ; nor how unfit I was for the 
high state of society which I coveted. 


But you offered me a welcome and a home at 
Oneida, and I was denied nothing that could bless 
and refresh me; and that too, while there are hun- 
dreds, who, it appears to me, are more worthy and 
promising than I, that knock in vain for admittance. 
Although it is true that none but those who have 
passed through the experience, can know what suff- 
ering it causes, to yield up the will and desires of 
our own life, to that of the organization; to be put 
where there is no place nor use for our own fond 
wisdom; to see our ideal vanish into thin air; to 
have our most cherished imaginations cast down and 
the treasured experience of a life-time counted as so 
much trash ; it is at the same time true that the com- 
pensations received for these things more than pay. 
You have put me forward into positions of honor and 
responsibility which have astonished me at your 
confidence in me, and I have said, “I am unworthy 
of this; who am I, that I should think of discharging 
such trusts?” Since finding inward union with your 
heroic heart, which has been the medium of the 
strength of heaven to my spirit, everything has 
yielded to the new life which has sprung up within 
me. 

I thank you for deliverance from theological fog ; 
for the doctrine of “ salvation from sin,” clearly de- 
fined by Christ and Paul; for the truth about the 
Second Coming; for the settlement of the ceaseless 
controversies about election, reprobation, fore-ordi- 
nation and decrees, by your views of the origin of 
evil and the two seeds. But where should I end if 
I were to tell you of all the blessings which my fam- 
ily have received by incorporation into the Commu- 
nity, where every want of their souls and bodies, for 
the present and the future, is provided for, as never 
before, and as it is done in no school, church, or 
home any where else. That God may make us use- 
ful to you and the cause, is my prayer, for in that 
way we can best show that we are indeed thankful. 

Yours in Christ, L. Boues, Jr. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


, Ohio, Nov. 17, 1867.—‘“ For me to say that 
I ‘sympathize with you in your plan of estabtish- 
ing the kingdom of heaven first in the heart, then 
here upon earth, is not enough; I believe it is the 
way, and am ready to enter heart and hand into the 
work. Since I came to this place I have had the 
CrrcuLar and other of your writings to read; but 
I had no ‘ ear to hear, nor heart to understand’ un- 
til the beginning of 1866, since which time I have 
been steadily growing in the faith and knowledge of 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. To be a sin- 
cere worker in the cause of Christ, is my heart- 
felt desire. M. 8S. R.” 








, Maine, Dee. 2, 1867.—“1 find many 
articles in your paper that are right to the point; for 
instance the one entitled ‘Twin Relics of Barbarism.,’ 
There are many flings and sneers in the secular 
papers about the Oneida Community of Free Lovers, 
as you are wellaware. But so far as I can see, there 
is much to admire and nothing to censure in your 
social system; for it teaches self reliance, making all 
masters of their position, and the physical subservient 
to the spiritual man. Even in this enlightened age 
it is a great thing to find a Community of several 
hundred persons working heart and hand for one 
great common cause, ignoring so far as possible all 
individual selfishness. Your principles, fully carried 
out, must make your Community one great and happy 
family, where every man is a brother and every 
woman a sister, in all the best appliances of the 
term. Withsuch, labor becomes a pleasure, and all 
can sit under their own vine, if not fig tree, with 
none to molest or make afraid, and hold sweet con- 
verse upon all those topics nearest the heart. Go on, 
and may God speed the right! eR 


, Mo. Nov. 14, 1867.—* The first number of the 








CrrcuLaR which I received (viz. No. 8), caused 
me to investigate anew the Christian faith and 
precepts, which I had for many years counted 
as scarcely worth my consideration. This, together 
with the innumerable proofs, already beginning to 
weigh on my mind, that my former course of life 
had utterly failed, and must continue to fail to give 
me that peace of mind which my soul so fervently 
desired, led me to look toward Jesus for salvation, 
Seeing a notice of your pamphlet ‘Salvation from 
Sin, the End of Christian Faith,’ I immediately sent 
for it, and therein found help toward the desired 
haven. I had begun to have faith in Christ, but had 
not thought it necessary to confess it; but this 
showed me the necessity, and I confessed Christ in 
me a living Savior, and thereby gained much 
strength. Ihave since gone on my way rejoicing. 
Oh how much reason I have to thank God for the 
Oneida Community, and for the CrrcuLar! I in- 
clude both together, because I consider them insep- 
arable. I must confess that I see no way by which 
any church can truly live a Christian life, ex- 
cept in Communism. How can we avoid the selfish- 
ness of property and money seeking? How avoid 
the love of money, the root of all evil? To my mind, 
the answer is plain, viz., Be true, genuine Christians, 
and have all things common. Live in constant com- 
munion with the Sayior and his celestial church in 
the heavens, as a safeguard against all kinds of self- 
ishness. I have lately been engaged in an investi- 
gation concerning the Second Coming of Christ, and 
can, so far, arrive at no other conclusion than that it 
must have taken place within the time of his own 
generation. If it did not, we might do better to 
turn Jews, and continue to look for the Savior to be 
born. But I thank God, we have little to fear from 
this quarter. The evidence is quite clear. 8, 4.” 


, Jowa., Nov. 29, 1867.—“ Since I have taken 
the CrrcuLar,I have become an advocate for the 
Oneida Community, and an earnest seeker after the 
wholesome facts and truths which are among its 
distinguishing features. I had been accustomed to 
hear your Society ridiculed, and denounced by nearly 
every one, until the HAND-Booxk and CrrcuLar made 
their advent in this town. I then inyited several in- 
dividuals who considered themselves ‘ posted,’ to in- 
vestigate the subject, and read the Bible on the point 
of Perfectionism. When they had done so, they 
said that every argument and assertion adduced by 
you in your writings, was sustained and proved by the 
holy book. Since then, the CrrcuLar has been lent 
to many persons, who assure me that they find sound 
moral doctrines in its columns. So you see I have 
been trying to convince people in this place, that the 
members of the Community are devoted to religion, 
morals, and industry. Speaking of industry, I will 
simply say, that the‘ Newhouse Trap’ is as familiar 
toevery one who knows what a trap is, as the phrase 
‘Andy Johnson sits in the Presidential chair,’ is to 
every school-boy. The merits of the steel-trap made 
by the Oneida Community are widely known. Here 
is aninstance: A hunter, and trapper who styled the 
members of your organization, Mormons, fools, &c., 
was telling me of the superior qualities of his dozen 
traps. Said he, ‘They are the best steel trap ever 
made by any man, and I would sooner have one 
Newhouse trap than a dozen of any other make!’ 
I remarked, that of course they must be a good trap; 
and asked him if he considered the inventor a smart 
man, deserving great credit for his skill, and if he 
thought enough of him to speak in his praise. His 
answer was, ‘I have always bragged on the New- 
house Trap, and shall continue to, so long as he 
makes such good ones.’ I then told him, Mr. New- 
house was one of the earliest members of that Com- 
munity of ‘Mormons, and fools’ as he called them. 
He very adroitly wanted to change the subject, re- 
marking that hereafter, he should keep still until 
he knew what he was talking about. 





a Oe 


Tue Trenton (N. J.) State Q@azette gives the fol- 
lowing statistics respecting cranberry culture :—* The 
cranberry crop on Cape Cod, the present year 
amounts to 10,000 barrels, of which a large portion 
are said to have been cut severely by the frost, 
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In Ocean county it will reach 16,000 barrels, and 
New Jersey entire will probably produce 40,000 bar- 
rels. Other States, Michigan, New York, North 
Carolina, New England and other localities, will 
probably produce 50,000 barrels, making as the pro- 
bable crop for the United States the present year, 
100,000 barrels, or 300,000 bushels, of which New 
Jersey produces nearly one half. The value of the 
crop cannot fall short of $1,200,000, and this immense 
sum is harvested from what has been considered 
worthless swamp lands. Much of this land has been 
wrested from the possession of wild animals, wild 
morasses, over which even the light-footed Indian, or 
still lighter squirrel could hardly tread without mir- 
ing. And these worthless swamps, now improved 
in the cranbery culture with bearing vines, are worth 
$1,000 per acre. The success of the swamp culture, 
has abundantly proved that there is no land, how- 
ever worthless it may be deemed, but what is valu- 
able for some good purpose, when you find out what 
that purpose is.” 


GODIVA. 


Tennyson thus weaves the beautiful old story of 
Godiva, the wife of the grim Earl of Coventry, into 
poetry : 

1 waited for the train at Coventry ; 
Ihung with grooms and porters on the bridge, 
To watch the three tall spires ; and there I shaped 
The city’s ancient legend into this ;— 
Not only we, the latest seed of Time, 
New men, that in the flying of a wheel 
Cry down the past, not only we, that prate 
Of rights and wrongs, have loved the people well, 
And loathed to see them overtaxed; but she 
Did more, and underwent, and overcame, 
The woman of a thousand summers back, 
Godiva, wife to that grim Earl, who ruled 
In Coventry; for when he laid a tax 
Upon his town, and all the mothers brought 
Their children, clamoring, “ If we pay we starve!” 
She sought her lord, and found him where he strode 
About the hall, among his dogs, alone, 
His beard a foot before him, and his hair 
A yard behind. She told him of their tears, 
And prayed him, “If they pay this tax, they starve.” 
Whereat he stared, replying half amazed, 
“You would not let your little finger ache 
For such as these ?”—“ But I would die,” said she. 
He laughed, and swore by Peter acd by Paul: 
Then filliped at the diamond in her ear ; 
“*O ay, ay, ay, you talk !"—‘ Alas!’ she said, 
“ But prove me what it is I would not do.” 
And from a heart as rough as Esau’s hand, 
He answered, “ Ride you naked through the town, 
And I repeal it ;” and nodding, as in scorn, 
He parted, with great strides among his dogs. 
So left alone, the passions of her mind, 
As winds from all the compass shift and blow, 
Made war upon each other for an hour, 
Till pity won. She sent a Herald forth, 
And bade him cry, with sound of trumpet, all 
The hard condition ; hut that she would loose 
The people: therefore, as they loved her well, 
From then till noon no foot should pace the street, 
Ne eye look down, she passing: but that all 
Should keep within, door shut, and window barred. 
Then fled she to her inmost bower, and there 
Unclasped the wedded eagles of her belt, 
The grim Earl’s gift; but ever at a breath 
She lingered, looking like a summer moon 
Half-dipt in cloud: anon she shook her head, 
And showered the rippled ringlets to her knee; 
Unclad herself in haste; adown the stair 
Stole on: and, like a creeping sunbeam, slid 
From pillar unto pillar, until she reached 
The gateway ; there she found her palfrey trapt 
In purple, blazoned with armorial gold. 
Then she rode forth, clothed on with chastity : 
The deep air listened round her as she rode, 
And all the low wind hardly breathed for fear. 
The little wide-mouthed heads upon the spout 
Had cunning eyes to see; the barking cur 
Made her cheek flame: her palfrey’s footfall shot 
Light horrors through her pulses: the blind walls 
Were full of chinks and holes; and overhead 
Fantastic gables, crowding, stared: but she 
Not less through all bore up, till, last, she saw 
The white-flowered elder thicket from the field 
Gleam through the gothic archways in the wall. 
Then she rode back, clothed on with chastity. 
And one low churl, compact of thankless earth, 
The fatal by-word of a!l years to come, 
Boring a little auger-hole in fear, 
Peeped—but his eyes, before they had their will, 
Were shrivelled into darkness in his head, 
And dropt before him. So the Powers, who wait 
On noble deeds, cancelled a sense misused ; 
And she, that knew not, passed: and all at once, 
With twelve greatwhocks of sound, the shameless noon 
Was clashed and h ed from a hundred towers 
One after one; but even then she gained 
Her bower; whence reissuing , robed and crowned, 
To meet her lord, she took the tax away, 
And built herself an everlasting name. 





TuE following dialogue, it is said, actually took 
place, a short time since, between a visiting examiner 
and a pupil in a school near Salisbury, England : 

Examiner.—‘ Now, the first boy in the grammar 
class.” 

First Boy.—Here I be, sir.” 

Examiner— Well, my good boy, can you tell me 
what vowels are ?” 

First Boy.—* Vowls, sir? Ees, of course I can.” 

Examiner.— Tell me, then, what are vowels ?” 

First-Boy.—“ Why, vowls be chickens!” 


THE WEDDING. 
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The bridal bells on Christmas Eve ring out a merry 
din ; 

Through church-doors wide the villagers in festive 
garb throng in. 

Young Allan there, with book and prayer, takes 
Edith for his bride ; 

A fairer couple ne’er was seen in all the country side. 


Il. ‘ 

The ring was placed, the bride was kissed. ‘“ Long 
live the happy pair ! 

Now tothe feast and dance,” they cry; “let music 
fill the air.” 

“Old man, why lingerest thou? and say, why sad- 
dened glances cast 

Where all is joy?” The old man sighed, “ My 
child! she is the last !’”’ 


In. 

I saw him turn, with trembling steps into his lonely 
hall, 

Where children once, a merry troop, had sprung to 
meet his call ; 

And much I mused that marriage vows, one house- 
hold to create, 

Should rend two other homes in twain, and make 
them desolate. G. 


Query.—Is nt it selfish to sell fish and shell-fish in 
a shelf-ish shanty ? 


Ir is stated that a Yankee has purchased an isl_ 
and in the Ohio river and stocked it with black 
cats, to raise the animals for the sake of the fur.” 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Tue first passenger car went through the Sierra 
Nevada tunnel on the Pacific railroad Nov. 30. 


FOREIGN. 

TovuLon and Civita Vecchia are to be placed in 
telegraphic communication by a submarine cable. 

A sMALL body of French cavalry still remains in 
Rome. The remainder of the troops have returned 
to Toulon. = 

Tue excitement in Italy over Garibaldi’s expedi- 
tion and events in connection therewith, seems to 
have subsided, and the country is quiet. 


SEVERE shocks of an earthquake were recently 
felt in several of the West India islands. At St. 
Thomas the sea rose fifty feet. 

W. Herworn Dixon, editor of the Atheneum, it 
is announced, will be a candidate for Parliament at 
the next general election in England. 


JUAREZ has been elected President of Mexico by 
a large majority, and the amendments to the Con- 
stitution proposed by him are to be adopted. 

Tue Evangelical Alliance, by its British and For- 
eign organizations, invites all believers in Christ, 
throughout the world, to unite in a week of prayer, 
beginning Jun. 5, 1868. 

Tue crops in a large part of western Europe, have 
been short this year. In some portions of France, a 
bread panic is prevailing. It is thought that this 
state of things has had some influence in promot- 
ing peace, the present season. 


Tne British Government bas recently concluded 
a contract with the Cunard Steamship Company, for 
a regular weekly mail-service between Liverpool 
and the United States, touching at Queenstown, and 





is to pay £80,000 yearly to the company. 





Ainonncements ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
539 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Circu.ar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 385 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. Number 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 


NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 

SPECIAL NOTICE, 

The O. C. and branches are not “‘ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Comptex Mar- 
RIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after suffi- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mere application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oncida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the O, C, N. Y, Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application, 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans, in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Also, Jellies of the Barberry, Currant, Blackber- 
ry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Currant. 
N. B. As we are unable to keep up with the demand for these 
goods, persons desiring a full assortment, should order a year 
in advance, First come, first served. Descriptive price-list 
sent on application. 


MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 


Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N.Y. Branch, $35 Broad- 
way, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 835 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
For commission we charge five per cent. or less, according 
to the kind and quantity of goods ordered. The commission 
will be charged on the actual outlay of money, including all ex- 
penses involved for packing, expreseage, &c. In some cases 
where the expenditure is small, and the trouble of filling the 
order considerable, reasonable charge for time will be made. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Ocenmanitty 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10-- 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds 7an be furnished for 40centseath. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Booxk or Tue Onempa Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaiTnH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tue Trapper’s Guips; A Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing animals ; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition ; wit 
new.Narratives and Illustrations. 280 pp., 8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. . 

Mate Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. perdoz. 

Back Votumes or Tue “Circuar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[ The above works are for gale at this office.] 

Messrs. Trosner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have our Hanp-Boox or THE ONEIDA Community for rale 
they will receive subscriptions for the Circuar, and orders for 
our other publications. 


